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the credit side nothing to show for all their efforts but the
capture of Malta.
A new plan of operations, however, had now been adopted
by the Government, which decided to use its Mediterranean
army in conjunction with the Turks for the reconquest of
Egypt. The forces left in that country by Napoleon, though
believed to be in a bad state of morale, were numerically
respectable, amounting in all to some 25,000. To deal with
these Abercromby was given only 16,000, deficient as usual
of many of the essentials of life in the field, and to make up
the shortage reliance was placed on a Turkish contingent and a
force to be sent from India to the Red Sea, both of which only
arrived after the work was practically done. Fortunately for
the British, they found powerful allies in the incapacity of the
French commander, Menou, and the half-heartedness and
lack of staying power of his army. The French general,
though he had ample warning of the British approach to the
Egyptian coast about Aboukir Bay, allowed his adversary to
reconnoitre his point of disembarkation at his leisure, make
thorough-going and lengthy preparations for this very difficult
operation, and finally set on shore on an open beach forces
which sufficed to drive back the small detachment left alone
and unsupported to oppose^them. Even so the disembarkation
was a daring enterprise which only succeeded thanks to the
care and skill of Abercromby and his officers in planning and
rehearsing it, and the courage and dash of the troops. Three
days later the army moved on Alexandria, driving the still
unsupported enemy detachment before it, but halted in face
of the hostile main line of resistance, just east of Alexandria,
where it proceeded to take up position. Here it had to undergo
the counter offensive of the main French army, which Menou
had at last brought up from the interior of the country ; but
he still for some reason neglected to concentrate the whole
of the forces at his disposal, so that the disparity of numbers
between the adversaries was negligible. All his attacks, which
took place mainly against the British right and right centre,
were steadfastly met and repulsed, and towards evening he
drew off his defeated army to Alexandria. Unhappily
Abercromby, the honourable and competent commander,
who had been the soul of the campaign, was severely wounded
on the field and died a few days later. Hutchinson, who
succeeded him, found that so well had the work been begun
there was little left for him to do but to reap the fruits of
victory.
The French army was dispersed and disheartened ; a
Turkish column had come to strengthen their enemies, and